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GentTLEMEN,—On the present occasion I have determined’to address 
you on a point which has long been before my mind, the desirability 
of introducing Latin and Greek into your academical studies. And 
paradoxical as it may appear I do not intend to set up the Latin and 
Greek classics as rivals to any of those studies which you now pur- 
sue with such success, least of all do I wish in any way to divert 
your minds from the pursuit of Physical Science. Physical Scienco 
T hold and have ever held to be of all branches of atudy the most 
important for your wellbeing at present, The subject has been so 
woll argued lately, and put before you in such various lights, that it 
is hardly necessary for me to state my reasons for this belief. I will 
merely say that Physical Science is in my opinion far superior to 
Pure Mathematics as a training for the real work of life, As Inever * 
could .understand any mathematical book except Mr. Phear’s 
Hydrostaties, 1 am perhaps scarcely fitted to pronounce on this point. 
But it does seem to me that the problems which present themselves 
for solution in our every day life, are to be solved much more by jhe 
method of Faraday than by that of Euclid. Again Physical ae 
has such an obvious bearing upon Technology, and all those arts and 
pursuits which conduce to Material Progress, that any nation which 
neglects it must expect to be left behind in the race of Civilization. 

I believe, that the very means by which I propose to introduce 
the Latin and Greek classics will make it possible to study Physical 
Science with more effect than it is studied at present. For it has 
often scemed to me, that in this University every student is expected 
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‘to grasp too wide a range of subjects. Sich a course as is at present 
pursued in this University is not pursued in England or Germany. 
In Germany, I believe, a student takes his B. A. at school. On entering 
the University he devotes himself to some Faculty, and concentrates 
his attention on some onesubject. The consequence is that Germany 
produces Professors who im their special subjects are miracles of 
erudition, This is far from being the one thing needful, but I think 
that I am right in saying that in German society there is found, 
anited with great simplicity and an absence of the vulgar ostentation 
of wealth which is denounced by Mr. Mill, a very high order of cul- 
tivation. In the English Universities a man generally studies 
Mathematics, or the Latin and Greek classics. Lately Physical 
Science and other subjects have been introduced with the most 
beneficial results. But very few men attempt more than three ‘sub- 
jects, as a general rule they confine themselves to one, The English 
system has been blamed for producing nothing but leading articles 
in newspapers. But it is something at any rate that the English 
Press should be the best conducted in Europe, and I do not think 
that’ the light literature produced in England will suffer from a 
comparison with that of any other European nation. I must confess 
that I hope to see tho system of this University assimilated to a 
certain oxtent to that of England or Germarfy. I think that it would 
be a very desirable alteration if after passing the Entrance Examina- 
tion a student were allowed to devote. himself to Literature ‘or 
Science exclusively. if it be thought that this is too sdon fo begin, 
let it be laid down that after passing the First Arts a student may 
be allowed to elect whether he will study Literature or Science. I 
um sure that the student who adds to his English a slight knowledge 
of Latin and Anglo-Saxon will pass a much better examination in 
the English Language, if as has been hitherto the case, the examina- 
tion is to turn partly upon etymology, than one who has endeavoured. 
to illustrate his English studies by a diligent perusal of Mr. Tod- 
hunter's treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus. From 
those who study Science no more knowledge of the English language 
should be required than is possessed by an Englishman who can 
write and speak correctly. If you had asked the late Hugh Miller 
who wrote as chaste and idiomatic English as one would wish to see, 
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the derivation and history of many English words, he would have 
answered you that/he did not study Philology but Geology. It has 
often been positively painful to me to have a student dissatisfied I 
fondly suppose with the wonderful etymological capers of Webster, 
come with an old Calendar in his hand, to ask me the derivations of; 
a long string of words. I have always endeavoured to satisfy him 
to the best of my ability, but have sincerely hoped that as soon as he 
has passed the ordeal which lies before him, he may be able to dis- 
miss all that unconnected stuff from his mind. 
T have thus found my way to the first reason which I have to 
~ give for wishing to introduce Greek and Latin ito the studies of the 
Calcutta University. The first reason then is that it is very difficult 
for us to give you a Philological training unless we are allowed to. 
teach you Latin at any rate. When I heard the learned and eloquent 
Vice-Chancellor of the University inculcate upon you the duty of 
devoting yourselves to the study of Philology by which I’ conclude 
he meant. Comparative Grammar ; I thought that it was almost too 
much to require bricks without straw. How are you to take any 
interest in the reasonings of Bopp unless you possess to a certain. 
extent familiarity with those languages. which Bopp’s reasonings 
concern? For the Vice-Chancellor, with due. consideration of the. 
exclusive veneration with which you regard your own highly culti- 
vated classital language, took especial care to distinguish the key: 
which unlocked the treasures of comparative philology “ fromthe” 
treasures themselves.” ‘The real treasures are the wonderful facts 
with regard to the origin of the Indo-European languages which have 
been revealed by Bopp and his successors, and still more the method, 
* which he has discovered which will indubitably be found applicable 
to the other families of speech. No doubt when the Vice-Chancellor 
said that the study of Philology was in its infancy, he alluded to the 
fact that Comparative grammarians have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the Aryan family of languages. With respect: to this. 
family it hag been proved, not* as an Anglo Indian journal observes, 
that Sanscrit is “the basis of Greek and. Latin,” but that Sanskrit: 
and Greek and Latin are ali based upon the now extinct Indo-Euro- 
_pean Language, the forms and words of which German philologists 





* See Friend of tndia 24 March pee 
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are beginning with considerable probability to retonstruct. The 
method of Comparative Grammar may be learned. from Ferrar’s - 
Comparative Grammar of Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, but until Latin 
and Greek are taught in this’ University it is idle to expeet natives 
,to take interest ina chaos of forms with which they have never 
learnt to connect any ideas. : 

But it may be asked. Though it is impossible to study com- 
perative grammer, without the assistance of Latin and Greek, is 
it not possible to study ‘English Philology to great profit, with a 
mere reference to Anglo-Saxon ? I do not believe that it is. In the 
first place though there can be little doubt, that the syntax of Anglo- 
Saxon was materially influenced by Latin, thero is nothing of that 
rigid grammatical certainty about it, which distinguishes the Latin 
among all languages, There is no highly cultivated literature. And 
though an inflected language must always possess an advantage in 
logical expression over a language the syntax of which is merely 
positional, we can scarcely expect this advantage to be brought out 
in its highest potency, unless the thoughts to be expressed are them- 
selves worthy and noble, like those of the statesmen and warriors of 
the imperial city. There is something stern and forbidding, but at 
. the same time “imperatorial”* about Latin. Its rules aro cloar, 

logical and precise, and no one who has ever imbibed their spirit 
can lightly commit. solecism against thom. I hold then that to 
give a man an idea of strict grammar no language can be'found so 
useful as that of the ruling.elass at. Romec—1 donet-belisve that the 
language was ever spoken in its purity by a large population, it was 
inelastic and unsympathetic as any proconsul who made provinces. 
bow beneath the iron yoke of the Senate, but it is probably always ‘ 
destined to remain the official language of a numerous division of 
the Christian Church, and on the whole it has approached nearer 
to the idea of a World-Speech than any other with which I am 
acquainted, 

Besides you all know very well that in studying English litera- 
tare there are continually occurring allusions and phrases which 
cannot be explained without a reference to Latin, many which in 
order to be thoroughly understood require a familiarity with Greek. 





* See Marsh in Smith’s Student’s Manual of the English language p. 70. 
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tinople had filled the world with indigent professors of Grack. A 
New ‘World was discovered; men’s minds became excited, and 
Europe woke from a long sleep.of priestcraft and feudalism. What 
more natural than that the men of intellect should fling away the 
Medimval Theologians and plunge boldly into Greek literature ? 
Then the indigent and industrious. Greeks were found useful. 
Plato and Homer and the Attio masters of tragedy were disinterred, 
and anew impulse was given to the literature and philosophy of 
Europe. Of course I do not mean to deny that Dante, the great 
exponent of mediwval theology, was one of the master spirits of the 
world, But though the shade of Virgil still lingered round his loved 
Italian fields, and inspired some chosen souls even in the thickest 
gloom of Papal darkness, which never was so thick in Italy, as in 
more distant countries ; I must remind you that there never was an 
English Dante. Though we make spasmodic efforts to admire 
Chaucer, I suspect we all think him in the bottom of our hearts 
considerably over-rated, and he himself was a precursor of the Refors 
mation. Our literature really begins with the, Elizabethan-oge, and 
the Elizabethan age was the age of translations of the classical 
authors. Itseems to me. ridiculous. to dispute. how much Latin 
Shakspeare knew. It is well known that his friends were some of 
them well acquainted with classical literature. The thoughts of 
classical authors were in the air; ifa man wished to establish a 
point of natural history he turned to Pliny : Raleigh and Sydney, 
_Teflected how Aristides. or Epaminondas would have acted under 
given circumstances, and shaped their conduct accordingly without 
the slightest suspicion that men would call them fools or pedants 
for so doing. We. need not then be surprised that we find our 
greatest English authors full of classical allusions and classical 
idioms. Iremember once reading an essay by an authgr of some 
celebrity, Mr. Farrar of Harrow, who is himself a good. classical 
scholarsin which he is quite angry with Milton for introducing into 
his history a kind of construction called in Latin the Ablative Abso- 
lute. This construction, as Mr. Farrar observes, is not an English 
- gonstruction, and Milton had no business at all to make use of it. 
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I rather sympathise with Mr. Farrar. If it were possible to tutu 
back “the fortard-flowing tide of time,” I would subscribe a small 
sum to have Master John Milton sent to Harrow, and put under’ the 
tuition of Mr. Farrar, There he would learn many. things—not to 
write in a style which is two parts Latin and one part Greek, not to 
take his Physics from the Greek philosophers, but from M. Comte; 
not to read old Romances but the Saturday Review, to hold the 
doctrines of Mr. Mill on female supremacy, and in all his controver- 
sies to avoid that unmeasured Demosthenic vituperation which is 
wholly alien to the spirit of the nineteenth century. Infact I have 
nodoubt he would be a considerably altered man. But as thig is 
impossible, and as Milton will probably be an English classic when 
Mr. Farrar and. many more of us are forgotten, is it not wiser for 
those of us who wish to understand him, not to fly ina passion with 
his quaint classical style, which he could no more help than the 
chalk-stones which deformed his otherwise handsome countenance, 
but to imbue our minds with classical idioms and classical, ideas, 
sufficiently to catch his spirit without much difficulty. For the 
attempt to understand him without that previous training, by means 
of Dictionaries and Grammars and Encyclopedias, must I should 
think involve an enormous amount of Iabour. And even when this 
labour is completed, the claborate metaphors of the great English 
heroic poet can never strike on the ear of a merely English scholar 
with that magis force with which Lord ey tells us they did 
on his. Ti hana 

It is obvious the that to a stadt of English Titerabire wo may 
give two good reasons for studying Latin; in the first place that 
though the words of the greatest English poets are mainly Saxon,” 
their thoughts are mainly classical, that is to say derived from the 
Greek poets through the Latin, or from the Greek poets directly ; in 
the second that though the English language is an analytic and not 





a synthetic one, in other words that its syntax is positional and not 
inflectional, our poets treat it as if it were inflectional and leave their 
readers to superinduce on their words the requisite inflections by an 
effort of the imagination. In order to make this clear I must remind 
you that one of the greatest advantages of a synthetic language is 
that. it gives to the orator and the poet the power of arranging their . 
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‘ords'in te most convenient order for their purposes’ without fear 
of ambiguity.’ But Milton and other great English poets are content 
to run'the risk of ambiguity in order to place their ideas vividly 
before the minds of those readers who have the ability or diligence 
requisite to appreciate them. The celebrated Miltonic inversion is a 
rebellion against the trammels of a positional syntax. He arranges 
his words in the order of itnportance, and scorns to cater for the 
reader who cannot follow him from lack of grammatical training or 
poetical insight.. Take the following passage from Paradise Lost :-— 


—God and his Son except 
Created thing nought valued he nor shunned. 


Now if you saw this in Latin you would at once know that God 
was not the nominative, that created thing was not the nominative, and 
that he was the nominative to the verb. But as the passage stands, it 
is very ambiguous unless you imagine the requisite inflexions to be 
appended to eack of the words ; moreover what will you do with the 
word exeept? God is not a created thing. Here you have to sup- 
pose a grecism, for it is hard to prove that the idiom is an indigenous 
one. You have accordingly to learn in this passage » good deal of 
Latin and Greek, and to learn it in a most uncomfortable and unsatis- 
factory manner. In fact’ your Imowledge must be something liko 
that of's gentleman I once knew, who could repeat by heart the 
19th proposition of the VIth book of Euclid, but could not draw ths 
figure of it. This laborious preparation must, I should think, tend to 
associate disagreeable rather than agreeable ideas, with the passage, 

_though it is one of incomparable force and music. Now let us para- 
phrase it according to the orthodox plan followed in the keys which 
have so large a sale among you, “He neither cared for nor feared any 
created thing, but he did fear God and his son who were unecreated.” 
This sounds very like the French idea of Shakspeare “Monsieur 
Macbeth prenez garde a Monsieur Macduff,” but it is ina sense 
better English than the passage which it purports to explain. And 
here I may remark that the reason the logical Frenchman does not 
produce poetry which is read out of. France is that he cannot bring 
himself to treat an n uninflected language as if it were inflected. The 
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knowledge of this language without being charmed’ with the péetry 
enshrined in it. But it is hard to be charmed with verses in which 
the logical order of prose is religiously followed, with occasionally 
aslight liberty at the end of the line to provide the rhyme. ‘This 
is no doubt the reason why Lord Byron’ spealts of the poetry of 
Boileau’s countrythen as “his country’s creaking Tyre, that whet- 
stone of the teeth—morotony in wire.” J think that you must allow 
that some case has been made out for the desirability of every 
Hindoo learning Latif as ‘a help tothe comprehension of English 
philology, and .2s a most beneficial philological training in itself. 
That philological training is valuable is I think-indubitable. It 
possesses one of the advantages of physical science : the reasoning 
by. which wo solve its problems is very like thet which we are called 
upon to make use of in ordinary life. I cannot of course say that it 
furnishes us with truths of as great importance as those of physical 
science. You will perhaps suppose that Iam prepared to make out 
an equally strong case for Greek. Iam far from wishing to do so. 
Ido not think that unless a student has a distinct taste for philo- 
logical studies he ought to attempt Greek. I most heartily subscribe 
to the views of an able writer* on the English language, who observet— 
“TT cannot speak of even Greek as being of any such value in refer- 
* ence to English grammar or etymology, as to make its acquisition 
“a well-spent labour, unless it is pursued for other purposes than 
“those of domestic philology. But that I-may not be tisander- 
“stood, let me repeat that, so far from dissyading from the study of 
“Greek as a branch of general education, Ido but echo the universal 
opinion of all persons competent to pronounce on the subject, in - 
“expressing my own conviction that the language and literature of 
“ancient Greece constitute the most efficient instrument of mental 
“training ever enjoyed by man; and that a familiarity with that 
“ wonderful speech, its poetry, its philosophy, its eloquence, and the 
“history it embalms, is incomparably the most valuable of intellec- 
“tual possessions. The grammar of the Greek language is much 
“more flexible, more tolerant of aberration, less rigid in its require- 
“ments, than the Latin. The varium et mutabile-semper femina, of 
“the Latin poet, for example is so rare an instance of apparent want 


#* Marsh Student’s Manual, page 73. 
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% of concord, that it startles us as abnormal, while similar, and’ ever 
“wider graramatical discrepancies, are of constant occurrence in 
«Greek. ‘The precision whieh the regularity of Latin syntax gives 
“to a peried, the Greek more completely aad clearly accomplishes 
“by the nicety with which individual words are defined in meaning ; 
‘and while the Latin trains us to be good grammarians, the Greek 
« elevates us to the highest dignity of manhood, by making us acute 
“and powerful thinkers.” 

In recommending to you then the study of Greek, I shall not 
attempt to establish the position that you ought all of you to learn, 
Greek, but that there are some of you for whom the study is very 
desirable. And the first reason that I shall give is that the study of 
the Western classics holds out to you great prospects of worldly 
advancement. : 

Tt must be well known to some of you that when Lord Macaulay 
advocated the throwing open the sppointments of the Covenanted 
Civil Service to competition, he calculated that many natives would 
find their way into it. This result was not reslised for some time. 
‘A new stratum of English society was tapped, and men whose 
education had been obtained in Scotch and Irish Colleges came out 
here in greater numbers, and #0 far the alteration seemed to be 
justified. But it seemed for a long time a8 if Lord Macaulay's bene- 
volent designs would be to a certain extent defeated. During many 
years none of Her Majesty's Indian subjects succeeded in-obtaining 
appointments. This reproach has of late been wiped away. And it 

‘ cannot help being matter of congratulation to the Professors of tha 
Presidency College, that one of yourselves took such a high place in 
a recent examination. Without wishing in any way to detract from 
the merits of those gentlemen who may have been concerned in the 
immediate preparation of Baboo Romesh Chunder Dutt for the Civil 
Service Examination, I think we may fairly say, that the fact of one 
of you having taken such distinguished place, proves that the 
method of instruction pursued here must be on the whole sound. 
But we hear that it has been resolved to diminish the number of 
marks allotted in the Civil Service Examination to English, and to 
put English at a disadvantage compared with Latin and Greek. This 

- ehange is for many reasons most desirable. Somehow or other the 
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Examination in English. has always been, as far as I can seo, calots 
lated to encourage cram rather than’ real knowledge. Too little 
attention has been directed to original composition in English, and’an 
inducement has been held out to candidates to loarn up the remarks 
which they find made about English authors in‘short manuals rather 
than to examine carefully the authors themselves. The consequence 
has been that candidates who are fair Greek dnd Latin: scholars 
according to the schoolboy standard, have found themselves at # great 
disadvantage, because the papers in classics, though not inchiding 
corrupt passages, or abstruse philosophical discussions, require a fair 
amount of reading in order to do justice to them.. Sanscrit is not 
matked so highly as Latin and Greek. It appears to me that the 
knowledge of Sanscrit, required isso very rudimentary that too many 
marks are allotted to the subject. It would be fairer to: make the 
papers in Greek and Sauscrit equally difficult and to allot the same 
number of marks to each. But as this for obvious reasons is not 
likely to be done, it will become incumbent on those of you who wish 
to pass high in the examination and have not attained any gréat 
proficiericy in the exact sciences'to add to your Sansorit and English, 
French and Latin, or even Greek and German. It will be of ‘course 
possible for any one of you who knows Latin to acquire during a 
year’s residence in England enough French and Italian to ensure 
a considerable: proportion of marks, but in the case of Latin and 
Greek I am afraid that @ year’s reading will do no good whatever. 
The knowledge then .must be soquired befo defore xpu: Jomts'your native 
shores. And there is no reason why such a knowlege should not be 
acquired by any one of you. There are plenty of men in the Govern- . 
ment and Missionary Colleges, who arc perfectly ready to teach 
Latin, and nothing but the fact that the study is not favoured by 
the University, prevents its being taught. But at any rate if you 
are required to pay higher fees, you have a right, I think, to demand 
more for your money, and if English education is to be, made. the 
privilege of a favoured few, you should exert yourselves to have 
your education assimilated as nearly as possible to that of an English 
gentleman. ; 

But passing over this reason for the study of ace Fi ays Cae ey 
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be given which should induce those of you, who have 4 taste “for phile- 
logical - pursuits, to apply yourselves to the study of Greek. I can 

not help regretting that those natives who. possess a profound and inti- : 
mate acquaintance with the Sanserit language and literature, neglect 
so entirely the language of the most highly endowed of all the Aryan 
races, a people of whose poetry and art, the poetry and art of Europe 
over since have been biz a feeble imitation, who founded physical 
science and whose history and philosophy have never been surpassed. 
‘And yet for the history of India the literature and history of the 
Greeks are of the utmost importence. As Mr. Cowell says—“ We can 
“only obtain historical light when other nations possessing sm 
“ authentic history of their own come in contact with the Hindus,” 
Now the Greeks were the first Western nation which came in contact 
with the Hindus. We possess in many Greek authors accounts of 
India which have been analysed and compared with Hindu accounts 
by Germans and Englishmen. The theory which is gradually coming 
into fashion among European scholars is, that in the intercourse which 
took place between the fvo most gifted nations of ancient times, the 
Hindus learnt more from the Greeks than the Greeks did from the 
Hindus. It is considered very probable that’ the Hindus possessed 
philosophy and epic poetry before the time of Alexander. ~But it is 
supposed by Weber that the Hindu plays may have taken their 
origin from the Greek plays acted at the court of the Bactrian kings. 
We know that Greek plays were acted at the court of Parthian 
“monarchs, for we find in Mommsen’s History of Rome, who I believe 
found the story in Plutarch’s Life of Crassus*—“ King Orodes was just 
« éelebrating the marriage of his son Pacorus with the sister of his 
“ new ally, Artavasdes, the king of Armenia, when the announcement: 
« of the victory of his vizier axrived and along with it, according to 
“ oriental usage, the cut off head “of Crassus. ‘The tables were 
“ glready removed ; one of the wandering companies of actors from 
« Asia Minor, numbers of which at that time existed and carried 
« Gellenic poetry and the Hellenic drama far into the East, was just 
“ performing before the assembled Court the Bacche of Euripides. 
“ The actor playing the part of Agave, who in her Dionysiac frenzy 
bas torn in pieces her son, and returns from mount Citheron 





* Vol. IV. p. 2. page 337 (English Tranelation). 
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© carrying bia head on the thyrsus, exchanged this for the bleody 
“head of Crassus, and to the infinite delight of his audience of. half 
“ Hellenized barbarians began afresh the well known song.” 


We bring from the mountains 
A, fresh cut vine tendril home, 
A splendid trophy of the chase. 

Weber also considers that Hindu astronomy was to a great extent 
borrowed from the Greeks, because Gréek astronomical terms, are 
found in Sanscrit treatises, and a Hindu scholar of Bombay 
I believe supports the same opinion, for in Bombay the Western 
classics are not neglected, and Hindus are able toinvestigate these 
questions. It has been also held that Hindu architecture was 
largely influenced by Greek. Moreover it is very probable that many 
legends connected with Krishna are borrowed from the Apocryphal 
Gospels. This theory is I believe held by a Bengalee gentleman who 
is familiar with Greek and Latin. Dr. Lorinser has written a book 
to shew that the Bhagavad Gita contains numerous ideas derived 
from Christian books. The resemblance of the Greek expressions to 
the Sanskrit is most striking. On the other hand it is indubitable 
that the early Gnostic heretics borrowed largely from Hindu thought. 
Some have been even found to maintain that the ritual of the 
Catholic Chutch is borrowed from the Buddhists. It is obvious that 
these questions would gain much by being considered from an Indiaix 
point of view. Even if they are proved to be baseless, Truth: will be 
againer. Besides thereis the very curious resemblance between the 
doctrines of the early Greek philosophers and the Hindu philosophers, 


Did the Greeks borrow their logic and metaphysics from the Hindus, . 


or the Hindoos from the Greeks? or was there a mutual action and 


reaction between the two schools of thought? or did they both 


borrow from 2 common foreign source ? or did the two philosophies 
develop themselves independently from germs brought by both 
peoples from their primeval home in the highlands of Central Asia ? 
and is it a law of human nature that metaphysical studies should 
run in certain fixed grooves? I do not know that these questions 
have ever been answered satisfactorily. Ido not believe they ever 
will be until Pandits arise who to a knowledge of Sanskrit such as no 


- European is ever likely to possess add a European philelogical train- 
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ing aad 4 slight knowledge of the Western classics. It often asto- 
nishes Europeans that learned Hindus should allow their history to 
be investigated for them by learned Germans. I know that the 
cultivated Hindus at present have & practical work to perform which 
may seem more important than any antiquarian investigations. But 
it is hard to predict beforehand the value of any branch of inquiry. 
Mr, Mill remarks that.“ the modern art of navigation isan unfore- 
« spen emanation from the purely speculative, and apparently merely 
“curious enquiry, by the mathematicians of Alexandria, into the 
« properties of three curves formed by the intersection of a plane sur- 
« face and acone.” In the same way I do not suppose that Bopp 
ever foresaw the results of his philological discoveries. But there 
isno doubt that his discoveries have brought about @ more thorough. 
appreciation of the brotherhood of the human race than ever existed 
. before, and they may lead to still greater and equally unexpected 
results. | For-new truths, thoagh they areat first rejected by the 
multitude, gradually become familiar, and penetrate the masses, and 
at last every body wonders how they ever could have thought other- 
wise. When Bopp and Pott first promulgated these notions they 
wore called Sanskritists and Jndianists, and there are still some old. 
gentlemen in Germany und England who conceive it a profanation 
. to suppose that the Jenguage which was spoken by Pericles and 
Tiracydides, akd as used by Plato deemed ft ’for the lips of the 
Olympian Jove himself, can have any comection with an oriented ‘ 
language. Accordingly they persistently shut their eyes “to. the 
flood of light which the new science has poured upon Greek and 
Latin etymology and in particular upon the interpretation of the 
Homeric poems. But the majority of scholars only Jaugh at them, 
and pursue their-investigations undisturbed. In the same way it 
may come to pass that the notion that Krishna-worship is “a travesty 
of Christianity,” as Mr. Wheeler calls it, may hereafter seem too 
obvious to Hindus to need argument. Or it may be proved, for I do 
not fecl myself capable of deciding the question, that it is “ the base- 
jess fabric of » dream.” But at any rate it is one of those questions 
which will repay investigation, and Indian pandits possessing a0 
_ acquaintance with. Western thought might be able to settle the ques- 
- tion one way or the other. 
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Another obvious reason for recommending. the study of Greek, 

~ besides its’ bearing upon Indian History, is that it is most important 

to the student of metaphysics. All modern metaphysical investiga~ 
tion is a mere echo of the early Greek masters. 

The same questions which have agitated the Scotch schools, were 
debated in the Grecian palestras. Reid speaks far too contemp- 
tuously of the Greek philosophers. In particular he misrepresents 
Plato’s doctrine of Perception, and is very properly rebuked for it 
by Sir W. Hamilton. He is scarcely fair even to Aristotle. His 
authority may in these matters lead you astray. Indeed. it cannot 
be doubted that both the “representative theory” and the doctrine 
of “natural realism” were held by ancient philosophers. Reid and 
Brown merely renewed the controversy between the Stoics and the 
Academy, the former of whom held that our knowledge of the exter- 
nal world is intuitive, the latter with Plato and most of the ancient 
philosophers that it isinferential. As a general rule it seems to ma 
that modern philosophers make themselves famous by resuscitating 
the doctrines of Greek philosophers, with slight modifications and a 
little additional obscurity which may be attributed to the fact of no 
modern language being so well adapted for the purposes of philosophy 
agancient Greek. For instance, the whole doctrine of Kant with 
respect to Space and Time being merely conditions under which we 
contemplate phenomena seems to meto be found i the Timeus,* 
and is indeed implied in the theory of anamnesis or reminiscence. 
The Kantian doctrine’ is very clearly stated by St. Augustine, who 
no doubt borrowed it from Plato. Professor Archer Butler says 
“ that the Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, laid the basis of that 
“ philosophy of which Epicurus soon became the completer and which’ 
“ ornamented and enlarged by the progress of science has been 
“ transmitted without much substantial change to so many of the 
“ medical psychologists of the present day.” Indeed it is interesting to 
obsert that many of the speculations of Darwin were anticipated by 
Lucretius. Of course he does not bring the same evidence for them 
as Darwin does, but that does not prevent the doctrines being, as 
Professor Archer Butler says, substantially the same. It is not neces- 
sary for me to go further into this question, ag you cannot have a 





* So also in Lucretius—Zempus item per se non est. 
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better or more learned guide in this matter than Sir W. Hamiltoti, ~ 
and you will be able by his help to see how much truth there is in 
the oracle delivered by the great Lake Seer, which I believe sums up 
the whole history of metaphysics. “Every man is born either ¢ 
Platonist or an Aristotelian.” I will now take leave of this division 
of the subject, merely expressing my regret that the arrangements 
of the University do not admit of your studying the only true philo- 
sophy, that of Plato. 

Many other questions of vital importance to modern society were 
debated in the schools of Greece and still live for us in the treatises 
of Plato and Aristotle. Asvery few arguments for the immortality 
of the soul have been added since the time of Plato, so little has been 
added by philosophers at any rate to ethical science, and the political 
treatises of Plato and Aristotle are still a mine of political and social 
wisdom. For everything should be studied first in its simplest form, 
and in the city communities of ancient Greece were visible on a small 
scale those tendencies which agitate modern states. This is why the 
late Dr, Arnold always spoke of “The really modern history of Greece.” 
For instance let us take Plato’s Republic as it is called. The first 
book is devoted principally to a refutation of the doctrine of Thrasy- 
machus that justice is the interest of the strongest. Dr. Whewell 
observes—“It is otherwise represented by saying that there is nothing 
right or wrong by nature ; that rights are matters of human institu- 
tion, and are instituted so as to establish the interest of the strongest 
party ; in short that Might is Right.” Dr. Whewell goes on to say 

. that this doctrine has been often maintained both in ancient and 
modern times. If we wish to prove this, we have only to turn to 
Mr. Grote’s History, Vol. VII, page 151, of the third edition. You 
will there read the account of the Melian controversy as it is called, 
a, short conversation in which the Athenian envoy requires the Melians’ 
to yield to the Athenian demands “since they knew as well as he 
that justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled according to equal 
compulsion on both sides ; the strong doing what their power allows, 
and the weak submitting to it.” Mr. Grote quotes in a note the 
speech of the English envoy to the prince regent of Denmark when 
herefused on behalf of the Danes to surrenderer the fortress of 
Kronenburg, the port of Copenhagen and the Danish fleet to the 
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' English. M. Thiers sxys—“ Mr. Jackson replied to this just indigna- 
“ tion with an insolent familiarity, saying thet war was war, that 
“the weaker ought to yield to its necessities and submit to the will of 
“ the stronger.” After this you may perhaps think it desirable that 
Plato’s elaborate refutation of Thrasymachus should be read in 
English Colleges. Again, when Plato proceeds to construct his ideal 
Republic in the second book, he delights Dr. Whewell by an argument 
toshew the advantage of the division of labour, which Dr. Whewell 
observes may remind us of Adam Smith’s discussion on the same sub- 
ject. Itseems to me that it contains the principle enunciated by 
Mr. Wakefield, in his note on Adam Smith’s first.chapter, under the 
title of complex cooperation and which was afterwards developed into 
the Wakefieldian system of colonization. It is indeed very interesting 
to observe how near Plato and Aristotle were to stumbling upon the 
science of Political Economy. They appear to have grasped some of 
its principles, but as the Duke of Argyle, I think, observes, the whole 
body of its truths was veiled from them by a doctrine which was 
firmly held by many Hellenic thinkers, and was first rejected in the 
ancient World by the Stoics. This was that all nations of the earth 
were not of one blood, but that there was an essential difference 
between Greeks and Barbarians. This doctrine was not held before 
the Persian war, but in the time of Aristotle it was firmly rooted in | 
the Grecian mind. It is most clearly laid down by him in the 
Politics, a masterly summary of Grecian political experience, and is 
the basis of his theories on the subject of Slavery and War. These 
theories have been rudely shaken, arid are now rejected by the more * 
advanced nations of the civilized world. But they have ruled the. 
minds of men for many generations. And there isperhaps nothing more 
instructive than the errors of really great men. It is on thig ground 
‘alone that I could recommend you to study those passages in which 
Plato treats of the position of women in his ideal state, though 
there seems to be a tendency in some quarters to look upon these 
theories as long neglected truths rather than as exploded errors. 
Another reason why the study of Greek and ina minor degree of 
Latin is valuable, is that these languages are of cousiderable impor- 
tance in the history of-religiov. The Christian religion, though based -_ 
upon the Jewish, was as you know promulgated during the time of - 

















